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OUR FEATHERED NEIGHBOURS. 
ROOKS. 

TsoucH I was born and bred in the country, I 
passed a quarter of a century in an important 
provincial city, during which time I was pretty 
actively engaged in business. Throughout that 
term of years I constantly cherished the hope of 
being able to retire from the bustle of commerce, 
to spend the closing days of my life in a rural 
home of my own. This desire has also been 
gratified. My place is known as ‘The Holly Bush,’ 
though it was none of my naming; but that is 
nothing to the purpose. The house is very pleasant, 
being surrounded by a garden and orchard, with 
about twenty acres of good pasture-land. We 
have a couple of cows, a pony—or I should say a 
cob—several pigs, and a well-stocked poultry- 
yard. It is, quite necessary that I should enter 
into these matters at the outset, in order that the 
reader may understand that the particulars I am 
about to state concerning my neighbours are the 
result of observation, and not a mere compilation 
of other men’s experience, 

The neighbours concerning whom I am about 
to speak are the Rooks. ‘Their colony, a very 
extensive one, is about a hundred yards from the 
gates of my dwelling, and, indeed, it forms the 
boundary of my property, though, to speak cor- 
rectly, it stretches far beyond the limits of my 
modest domain. Having abundance of leisure, I 
amuse myself by watching their proceedings, and 
as my observations have been spread over three 
consecutive years, I believe I have gained some 
special knowledge of their habits and customs. 

Our attention was first attracted to these birds 
on a bright sunny morning in the month of 
February, when they came by hundreds, and set 
up such an outbreak of ‘caws,’ that the most 
indifferent persons could not be unaware of their 
presence. The severe weather of winter had 
prevailed but afew days before, and I considered 
it was somewhat strange at the time that these 
birds could be looking for the spring season on so 
short a notice, so I watched their doings very 


attentively. It certainly appeared to me, after 
a while, that there was much more noise than 
work amongst our neighbours. Indeed, I could 
not discover that they did any work at all. Each 
rook shouted as loud as it could, and every shout 
awoke a hundred reverberations. Sometimes a 
large number would simultaneously set out on 
the wing, and make a flight of considerable circuit, 
and then return, and set up as loud a cawing as 
ever. Though, of course, I knew that rooks are 
gregarious, I observed that there existed a statute 
of limitation amongst them. If some of the nests 
were built very near to each other, I saw, in other 
instances, that the sanctity of home was strictly 
guarded, and that only the proprietors themselves 
were allowed to come within what I judged to be 
a restricted number of feet. It struck me that all 
the hubbub that was made had reference to a 
settlement of old sites and new ones ; some stood 
in their nests, and proclaimed as from so many 
rostrums, probably the continuous rights of prop- 
erty. It might be to save themselves the labour 
of “building, “that they pleaded the necessity of 
the first-comers being first served, though others 
who had no nests were equally uproarious, Be 
that as it may, such a maxim was not favoured by 
the republican law of rooks, for if ever a bold 
and rebellious young couple sought to take posses- 
sion of a nest by foree—it might be the one in 
which they themselves were reared, and therefore 
the property of their own parents—they were 
invariably overpowered by numbers, and igno- 
miniously expelled. Neither are any of the com- 
munity allowed to become separatists, for if, in 
a sulky mood, these youngsters shewed signs of 
such intention, punishment would follow. It may 
therefore be readily imagined that the building 
stances are regulated by fixed principles. 

We all know that bright February days are 
generally followed by north-easterly blasts, of 
which there is an old adage that ‘they are good 
for neither man nor beast,’ and, most certainly, 
they are not calculated to excite any merriment 
in the rookery. The birds sit in silence on the 
branches, swayed by the force of the wind, and 
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have the appearance of being uncomfortable to 
the last degree. I have occasionally thought that 
they felt ashamed of being deceived by the 
treachery of the weather. In a few hours they 
look as if they had grown prematurely old, and 
could never again take any interest in sublunary 
affairs. 


About the first of March, however, if the 
weather be dry, and the wind not too boisterous, 
the work of building begins in earnest. The older 
birds have only to effect a few repairs, but the 
young ones have to begin from the foundation. 
On the 6th of that month, I observed a couple 
just making a start, and though there was a great 
deal of noise, the tone and manner of the birds 
were different. They did not appear to be shout- 
ing one to another, as before, but seemed to 
caw for their own delectation and encourage- 
ment. At the end of the first day but little 

was made. No form of a nest was 
indicated by the few sticks that might have 
been carelessly thrown together. On the two 
following days the wind blew very hard, and 
all hands struck work. None was so adventurous 
as to attempt to carry on business, The day fol- 
lowing, however, the storm subsided ; and though 
the weather continued cold, the colony once more 
became the scene of noise and activity. 

In the first stage of building, and even until the 
nest begins to assume a finished form, it is found 
necessary that one bird should remain on guard, 
whilst the other goes forth in search of building 
materials, From very careful watching I have come 
to the conclusion that this is not done alter- 
nately by the male and female birds. The former 
does the work, not only of bringing home the 
sticks, twigs, and other requisites, but also of 
arranging them in order; whilst the lady’s duty 
is to take care of the property already acquired. 
Occasionally, as if to assert her independence and 
equality with her husband, she will take to flight, 
either for food or exercise, or perhaps in her 
anxiety to hasten the progress of the building. It 
is during her absence that most of the depredations 
are committed. Such pilferings are managed in 
the most stealthy manner possible; the thief, 
which is generally a near neighbour, pretends to 
be very busy, and when she imagines that no one 
is looking on, will nip up a twig and apply it, as 
well as any other portion of the unprotected prop- 
erty, to her own purposes. I have never seen a 
theft committed openly, probably from the fear 
of exciting popular indignation. 

The breaking off of twigs and sticks from the 
branches of trees must be very hard work. A 
rook may be often seen tugging away for half 
an hour before its purpose can be accomplished, 
During the two days’ storm to which I alluded 
just now, a great quantity of what might appear, 
at first sight, to be useful material, was strewn on 
the ground, but the rooks never attempted to 
make any use of it. Probably they knew by 
instinct that what they gathered, themselves, from 


off the living trees was more sound and durable 
than such as was brought down by the wind, 
When carrying home the larger sticks, the birds 
often appear to be much exhausted with the 
labour, and in attempting to wend a somewhat 
intricate way amongst the branches, they not 
unfrequently lose their prize when within a few 
yards, or even feet, of their destination ; still I 
could not make out that under such circumstances 
a rook ever descended for the purpose of recover. 
ing what it had lost. They seemed to bear their 
misfortunes in a philosophical manner, and set to 
forage again without delay. At the end of a week’s 
work the nest I was especially watching began to 
assume its veritable form, the female was able to 
sit in it, but would hop out on the return of her 
partner, in order that he might the more con- 
veniently continue the building or lining progess. 
At a certain point the nest is supposed to have 
attained a legal settlement, after which both birds 
may leave home with impunity. In about a fort- 
night the dwelling is complete. 

Up to this time, the entire colony leave the 
building-places at night and proceed to their roost- 
ing-quarters in a body, which are frequently some 
miles away, generally in an extensive wood, which 
affords shelter from the wind. It is interesting to 
observe that in their course the number of the 
flock is frequently increased, being joined by 
parties coming from different quarters, and falling 
in amicably together. A short time since I wit- 
nessed quite a different movement. A large com- 
pany was flying in one direction, when suddenly 
they wheeled round, and went through what 
reminded me of a series of military evolutions. 
Presently, they divided into two bodies, and set off 
in different directions, the stragglers on both sides 
making all speed to join their own relatives. Had 
this happened at break of day, I could have ac- 
counted for the circumstance, seeing that the rooks 
—which of all birds are amongst the earliest astir 
—quit their night-quarters in large flocks, some of 
which diverge at certain points for the purpose 
of repairing to their several building-stations. 
As it took place in the evening, I looked upon it as 
somewhat peculiar, but I have since frequently 
seen the same thing. 

As soon as the period of building is over, and the 
time for laying their eggs has come, the rooks take 
up their permanent quarters beside their nests. 
And now the female begins to display all the 
blandishments of coquetry, ruffling her feathers on 
her partner’s approach, cawing at him fondly with 
outstretched neck, then striking him playfully 
with the tips of her extended wings. All this is 
followed by what many have mistaken for a battle- 
royal, when in reality it is quite the reverse. 
Though rooks do quarrel and fight occasionally, 
their general disposition is more peaceful and 
amiable than they receive credit for. Their 
fighting propensities have been grossly exaggerated. 

In a week or ten days they usually have four 
or five eggs in the nest, and then the process of 
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le incubation begins. During this time the male bird | week or two, may elapse without any such visitors 
d, is most assiduous in the discharge of his domestic | being observed. At the same time, they may be 
ds duties. He brings home abundant food for the|seen in the neighbouring fields plying their 
he use of his sitting mate, and occasionally takes her | beaks in the soil in comparative silence, or follow- 
lace in the nest, whilst she goes abroad, it may be | ing the plough at a later period, for the purpose fl 
or an airing. About the middle of April, the | of picking up the grubs which have been turned 
ot young birds may be heard giving utterance to a/ up from their subterranean hiding-places. This 
‘W eokin note, whilst the parents send forth a/| desertion is not continued for a long period. A 
I gobbling kind of sound. Their labours in bring- | sudden visitation may take place at any time, 
es ing food for their young are unwearied, com- | and, judging from the noise that is often made, 
T mencing with the first streak of dawn for the ‘early | the rooks on such occasions transact important 
ie worm,’ and finishing only at nightfall. Sometimes | business, At other times, and especially in 
to they return from the fields singly, sometimes | the winter season, about a dozen birds may be 
; together, to their clamorous brood. And so the | seen busily occupied in the work of inspection ; 
oy, daily round of labour ~ on until the young birds | and I have been led to imagine they were a depu- 
to are ‘ branchers,’ and the branchers have flown, tation of surveyors, authorised to look after and 
to Rooks have their partiality and their aversion | report on the condition of the general property. 
er to certain classes of other birds. Jackdaws and | That they have any extraordinary prescience con- 
n- starlings are free to visit the colony without fear} cerning the decay of trees, there is considerable 
s. of molestation, but not to build there. If a magpie, | reason for doubt ; and that they have been so far 
7e however, should put in an appearance, a great com- | affected by the removal of a family as to desert j 
is motion would be the immediaté consequence. I'| the locality, must be traced to the lively imagina- | 
* have seen the latter bird compelled to beat a retreat | tion of the poet. 
when followed by several black gentry, who assumed 
a very threatening attitude. On such occasions the 
t- very much like a torrent of abuse rebutted in CHAPTER XIL—SYMPATHETIO INK. 
1e a decidedly cursory manner. On one occasion in i 
sh particular, my attention was attracted by this kind | THE days at Riverside went on as of old : there 
to of controversy, so much so that my curiosity was | were croquet-parties, riding-parties, water-parties, 
he aroused to discover, if possible, the cause. I soon | during the daytime ; and in the evening there were 
' found that an unfledged rook had accidentally, as | dinner-parties, dancing-parties, and charades. The 
7 I suppose, dropped from its nest, and was lying | house was neither gayer nor less gay than it was 
8 dead on the ground. This the magpie desired to | wont to be, and in all these entertainments John 
t- remove, but however good its intention might be ina | Dalton bore his part—which was always the chief 
n- sanitary point of view, the strong prejudice of its | part. He possessed the reputation of being the 
ly opponents would not permit the thing to be done. | ‘life and soul’ of every social gathering, and he 
at ks have frequently taken up their quarters | had to sustain it ; just as a great nobleman must | 
s. amidst the bustle and constant traffic of public | ‘keep up’ his vast estate, although he is in reality | 
ff thoroughfares, apparently unconcerned about the| a8 poor as his meanest tenant. It was not so | 
i passing and repassing of the crowd; but when | difficult a task as many would imagine. The high 
d their abode is situated in a remote district, they | spirits which had hitherto carried him so bravely 
are extremely susceptible of the approach of | and ye ome 2 on the very top of the wave, it is |} i 
” strangers. Even the appearance of a strange dog | true, had vanished ; but the light manner and the [|| 
‘Ss or cat is, in some cases, a sufficient cause for exciting | sparkling wit remained; they had become as 
Ir a great noise and commotion ; whilst those which | natural to him as pomposity or melancholy to 
of Slee to the place would attract no attention | another; and it ne ed a keen observer to note 
se whatever. that paste had taken the place of the diamond. It 
8, In common with other kinds of birds, rooks| was only remarked of him that he was growin 
as will sometimes help themselves to fruit, newly | cynical, a condition at which most men of wit an 
ly sown corn, and the young tubers of potatoes ; | pleasure arrive long before his time of life. 
still, the incalculable good they do in clearing the| Jenny indeed had gravely asked: ‘Mamma, 
earth of grubs, so destructive to crops, is surely | what is the matter with dear papa?’ And when 
more than a compensation for such depredations. | her mother had answered: ‘ Nothing, darling,’ she 
The second or third week in May is usually | came to the conclusion there was something very 
considered the season for rook-shooting. At the| bad indeed. But Jenny, as we have heard her 
first discharge of a gun, the old birds make off, or | observe, was a looker-on at the game of life, and 
soar so high as to be beyond the reach of the shot, | saw more of it than the players. 
The young birds only remain, and aim should| On the third day, the answers to John Dalton’s 
never be taken at them except when they are on | applications to his friends began to arrive; each of 
the wing. It is not considered fair to bring down | them a page of human nature, complete and char- 
branchers, unless it be imperatively necessary to | acteristic in itself, yet differing from all the rest 
greatly thin their numbers; but the practice | only in degree. He was a man too popular with 
sometimes resorted to of killing them in the nest | the crowd—for the ‘crowd’ is a term that suits 
is one that deserves the utmost reprobation. with the highest fashion and the most cultured 
It is a mistake to suppose, as some have asserted, | minds, as fitly as with the lowest and the most 
that when the young broods are reared, and are | ignorant—to have secured the best sort of friends : 
able to take care of themselves, the nests and | he had ‘dulled his palm’ too much with welcom- 
rookery are deserted until the following year. It| ing mere comrades, to have grappled to himself ; 
of is true the whole company of birds do not con-| true men with hooks of steel ; that kind, perhaps, i 
g ne remain there, and some days, or even a| did not exist in the society among which he had 
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moved, and where camaraderie rather than friend- 
ship was cultivated ; but such hearts as there had 
been to win, he had really won. He did not 
receive one letter such as satirists have described 
as the reply of a rich man toa ruined one. No 
man absolutely turned his back upon him, or 
offered him a five-pound note in compromise and 
farewell. 

His knowledge of the world had doubtless pre- 
vented him from applying to the intrinsically base. 
Yet these letters were very various ; there were 
some that brought the blood into his cheek for 
— shame, and some the tears into his eyes, 
with their outspoken tenderness and generosity. 
There were apprehensive letters—or what, perhaps, 
his soreness only took for such ; letters in which 
he thought he read a fear lest the writer should 
be called upon to put his hand into his pocket ; 
and there were letters in which such offers as 
the following were to be found, couched in more 
or less delicate phrase: ‘As to money, my dear 
fellow, though you do not mention it, and I am 
afraid would be backward in doing so, pray, 
remember, if you should want a banker, to apply 
to me.’ 

Three letters in which that suggestion was 
made came from very wealthy men, who had 
never in their lives known what it was to want 
a shilling, or a thousand pounds. If they had 
made their money, their readiness to appreciate 
the want of it in another would have been less 
surprising. As it was, their generosity over- 
whelmed him; while it pricked his pride only 
avery little, for he had not the smallest intention 
of taking advantage of their offers. These last 
two classes were, of course, at the opposite ends 
of the scale of his correspondents. Between them, 
came a number of replies representing less marked 
varieties of character. What was most displeasing 
to him were the conventional condolences which 
were expressed, and especially the confident ex- 
pectations the writers affected to entertain that 
all things would be well with him by-and-by. 
‘A man with ready wit like yours,’ some said, 
‘cannot long be without some profitable employ- 
ment ;’ and one even wrote that ‘he could hardly 
help congratulating a man of such abilities that 
he would be now compelled, though the compul- 
sion for the moment might seem irksome’ (‘Con- 
found his impudence!’ exclaimed Dalton in a fury), 
‘to apply them to the benefit of the state ; for, as 
to his getting some high post under government, 
there could not be the smallest doubt 

As to this last, almost all his friends were 
agreed in the same view; they had not ‘the 
smallest doubt’ that he would get something— 
‘and at once, added the more sanguine— which 
would relieve him from his anxieties, and perhaps 
place him in a more agreeable groove of existence 
than he had hitherto occupied.’ Only a few 
honest friends allowed that he was ‘in a hole,’ 
and hoped, evidently against hope, that he 
would be soon out of it. He noticed, with a 
bitter smile, that these last persons had them- 
selves been place-hunters in their time, and 
understood the difficulties of the pursuit. 

For the rest, the answer to the main question 
which he had addressed to each was in every case 
the same, and identical with that given to all 
beggars : ‘I am very sorry, my good man, but I 
have nothing for you.’ 


Dalton felt that they had spoken the truth; 
but the truth was only less bitter than if 
they had replied: ‘We have something, but we 
will not give it to you.’ Such would in effect be 
the answer of Sir William Skipton, he knew, no 
matter in what terms it was conveyed, and he was 
not going to put himself in the way of such a 
rebuff. He had already exhausted every channel 
to which he might reasonably look for aid, and it 
was idle indeed to make application in less likely 
quarters. 

A day or two more ed by, and the last of 
the replies had reached him. They all told the 
same tale. There was nothing for him but to 
wait and not hope: there was no ground, in truth, 
to build ever so small a hope upon. He had laid 
all the letters before his wife, and she had perused 
them with infinite care ; not glancing through them 
with a sort of scornful impatience, as he had done, 
and then throwing them aside, but well weighing 
every word, and from some extracting here and 
there a grain of comfort. But her great consola- 
tion and hope of help lay elsewhere altogether. 

‘John, dear, God will never forsake us; how- 
ever we may have deserved His wrath, He will 
never leave our innocent children to starve. 

‘You have deserved nothing but good of Him) 
cried Dalton passionately. ‘That is what makes it 
so bitter to me.’ 

*‘O John, how can you talk so!’ pleaded she 
earnestly. ‘We have little—at least I am sure 
that I have fallen very, very far short of my 
duty, and many times ; and even if it had not been 
so, if I had been what your blind love supposes, 
does not St Paul himself call himself the chief of 
sinners 

‘Yes; but he did not believe it ; or if he did, 
he had his reasons: you never went about perse- 
cuting people, for example, to persuade them to be 
Pharisees.’ 

‘OJohn, John! I beseech you, whatever happens, 
do not give up your faith. It is certain we are all 
sinners.’ 

‘IT am quite willing to own as much in my own 
case,’ answered her husband, ‘I don’t say I have 
not deserved even such a blow as this: but as for 
you and the children—you will not tell me, I 
suppose, that Jenny, whom nothing but a miracle 
could have healed from the first, and who will 
now perish from sheer lack of means to save her— 
has deserved it !—There, darling ; I am sorry: don’t 
give way like that. I was wrong, very wrong, 
to talk so, but I feel at times so desperate. It 
is over now. You shall never hear me question 
the decrees of Fate again.’ 

He kept his word to her from that hour ; but in 
his heart he did still question them, and resented 
them ; for bright, and even brilliant, though it 
was, John Dalton had a very undisciplined mind. 
Moreover, he had been all his life a favourite of 
Fortune, and now that she had turned her back 
upon him, he was as furious as a lover who has 
just been — The world was not only out of 
joint with him, because this Lara mine had turned 
out an ill success, but both worlds. The whole 
system of the universe seemed to him either to be 
thrown out of gear, or to be wrong ab ovo: a state 
of mind which will appear not only intensely 
wicked, but absurdly unreasonable—to all persons 
who have not experienced a like misfortune. In 
sober fact, the three thousand pounds or so which 
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still remained to him, and which some would no 
doubt regard as a small fortune, seemed to one of 
his habits a mere stop-gap—a halting-place upon 
the road to ruin ; and in his place, it would prob- 
ably have so appeared to most of us. He felt 
himself ‘ going under ’—not, indeed, at one plunge, 
but quite as surely as though it had been so, and 
that he was dragging with him those he loved into 
the depths of poverty—a condition which the 
were utterly unfitted to endure. Escape for himse 
there was none ; he no longer looked, or wished 
for any such; but how to rescue his wife and 
children was a problem that was never absent from 
hismind, And at last a planoccurredtohim. He 
had had it, fitfully, in his mind before, but had 
always discarded it for a certain reason ; but* now 
it was suggested to him anew by his host, of course 
ponbipr since he had not been let into the 
secret of his misfortune. 

Mr Campden was a man who, though not exactly 
what is called ‘ self-made,’ had risen from compara- 
tively small beginnings; his father had had a 
moderately good business, which enabled him to 
send his son to college, where he had first become 
type-founding—the younger Campden had t 
But the at his fortune 
from the eligible investment of his savings. It 
was a maxim of his never to sell what he had once 
bought ; he held on to it through good report and 
evil report, and in almost all cases—even when the 
stock was depreciated—had found his account in 
doing 80. e contended that in this consisted 
the great advantage which a rich man possesses 
over a poor one in the matter of speculation— 
that he can afford to hold on. 

He had shares in every description of property : 
in banks, in railways, and in ships; and taking 
them all round, his investments had been very 
fortunate. He was the last man to boast of 
his wealth—purse-pride was a sentiment utterly 
beneath and foreign to his wholesome nature ; but 
he did plume himeelf a little upon those transac- 
tions which had done credit to his judgment. 

Some ten days after the misfortune that had 
befallen his guest, a certain dividend came to him 
by the morning post which afforded him unusual 
satisfaction. 

He threw it across the table with a chuckle, 
and bade Dalton look at it. How little he knew 
that he was behaving like the cruel school-boy to 
his hungry class-fellow: ‘Do you like cake? 
Then see me eat it. He would rather have cut 
his hand off, or at all events a finger, than have 
insulted the ruined man with the display of his 
good fortune. 

Dalton ran his eye over the sum-total, which 
was in four figures, 

‘You must have a heap of money in the con- 
cern,’ said he carelessly, ‘to produce such a divi- 
dend as this ?? 

‘Not at all, oe the other gleefully ; ‘but it 
has never paid less than ten per cent. since the 
Board took my advice in a certain matter. It’s 
the Palm Branch Insurance Society.’ 

‘Indeed,’ replied Dalton as coldly as before; but 
he felt the colour rush to his cheeks, and then ebb 
9 The Palm Branch was the company in 
which his own life was insured for five thousand 


pounds, ‘And how was it you raised the divi- 
dend?? 


‘Well, it was the simplest thing in the world. 
Thad long noticed that the insurance companies 
that were most popular with the public are those 
which cover every description of loss, and which 
do not haggle about exceptional risks, A man 
don’t want to go to the Cannibal Islands—and as a 
matter of fact doesn’t go—but he also does not 
like to be told that he may not do so if he chooses, 
Well, I, as their chairman, persuaded my brother- 
directors to sweep all these restrictions away, and 
the results have been surprisingly satisfactory. 
Our applications for policies have almost doubled, 
and yet we are not a penny the worse, A man 
may even join the Palm Branch and cut his throat 
the next morning if he pleases, and yet his widow 
will get her money.’ 

‘And nobody has ever done it ?’ 

It seemed to Dalton, as he put this question, that 
every one was looking at him, though for his part 
he looked at none, but toying with his tea-spoon, 
stared at the bottom of his cup. His wife, he felt 
certain, had her eye upon him, and Holt also. 

‘Of course nobody has done it,’ returned his 
host contemptuously; ‘and it is ten thousand to 
one that nobody ever will. If he does, so much 
the better for us, We should pay his policy ina 
month by the increase of our clients, ‘The Palm 
Branch for our money,” they will say, “for it 
makes no objections to anything.” Other com- 
panies are already copying us so far as to allow 
their people to put an end to themselves after six 
months ; but that is a half-measure which will do 
neither good nor harm. It is the most satisfacto 
suggestion in the way of business that ever 
made.’ 

‘I think it a very horrid one, remarked Mrs 
Campden sententiously. 

‘Then you mustn’t drive your new pair of ponies 
any more, my dear,’ was her husband’s quiet reply, 
‘for the price of them came out of it.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it is not so bad as it looks,’ 
returned the snath in a more mitigated tone ; 
‘but on the first blush of it, it appears almost like 
a premium upon suicide.’ 

‘No, my dear; the suicide pays the premium, 
not we; though, perhaps, he may only do it once.’ 

‘I do not see anything to joke about, Mr 
Campden, on so shocking a subject,’ observed the 
lady austerely, as she rose with the rest of her sex 
from the now finished repast. 

‘I assure you, my dear, I only wished to remove 
your scruples about those ponies. They are really 
not the price of blood, because nobody has yet 
reaped any advantage from our new arrangement. 
There is, perhaps, a little temptation to some 
of our clients, when they shave; but as to using 
their razors for’—— 

‘Ugh!’ interrupted the lady, as she swept out 
of the room in the rear of the retreating force. 
‘Don’t talk of such things,I beg. If that is what 
you call humour, I am glad I don’t understand it.’ 

‘ Now, my wife would drive those ponies, Dalton, 
—and with just as great satisfaction—if half our 
board of directors should cut their throats to- 
morrow,’ observed Mr Campden, as the door closed 
behind her. 

‘But not if the chairman did it, I hope?’ said 
Dalton, smiling. 

‘Well, I think in that case she’d wait—perhaps 
a week, answered the host with a cheerful laug 
His dividend had put him in great good-humour. 
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For the moment, nothing more was said, but 
when Dalton and his host were presently smok- 
ing their cigars together in the garden, the former 
resumed the subject. 

‘I suppose,’ said he, ‘this obliging permission of 
yours, to all whom it may concern to make away 
with themselves, is not retrospective? You don’t 
allow people to do it who have insured with you 
under the old system ?” 

‘Well, no; because there is nothing attractive 
about that to new clients, But at the same time 
there is some doubt—at least so our secretary 
thinks, who is a lawyer—whether they might 
not take advantage of the concession if they 
would. It seems deuced hard that a man who 
has insured with us for twenty years, for example, 
may not blow his brains out if he pleases, while 
any fellow who joined us aang # enjoys the 
privilege. For my part, however, I think the law 
would be upon our side ; and—setting aside that 
the thing is a crime—the Gospel too. We have 
agreed with the old set for a penny a day, and if 
we choose to give the new ones twopence, the 
former have no right to complain, 

‘You mean no legal right?’ observed Dalton, to 
whom a Seem from the Scriptures had just now 
no overwhelming force of conviction. 

‘Well, yes. Of course there would be something 
to be said morally—if the subject admitted of 
morals—upon the other side. The man who had 
insured with us for twenty ‘years, for example, 
would certainly not be as guilty of fraud, if he 
were to commit suicide and to conceal it, as he 
would have been had our new system never been 
inaugurated. There would, at all events, be more 
excuse for him, since his case would—by compari- 

“ et I su ou would not a polic 
thus forfeited ? 

‘Yes ; I should recommend it to be paid, because 
I think it would be our policy to pay it. It would 
be a most splendid advertisement, and would 
not cost more than the usual method of advertis- 
ing. You have no idea what a lot of money 
is spent in that way even by an insurance 
company.” 

And Mr Campden went off into statistics upon 
that subject, and the topic of life insurance was 


Campden was a man of large ideas in 
business transactions, and hated details unless 
they were of real importance ; he had never had 
the curiosity to peruse the list of policy-holders 
in the Palm Branch, and was quite ignorant that 
his guest—who, on his part, never troubled his 
friends with his own affairs—was insured in it. 
Mrs Dalton, whose parents had died while she 
was little more than a child, had come of age 
shortly before her marriage, and, as we have said, 
had refused to have her fortune of ten thousand 
prmees settled upon her in the usual way, but 
given the absolute disposal of it to her 
husband ; and he in his turn—though at’that time 
he had thought the money as safe from any act 
of his, as though it had been tied up by the most 
stringent of deeds—had insured his life for half 
that sum—namely, five thousand pounds. He 
had not dreamed, although the thing had thus been 
done in the way of a ‘set off,’ that this provision 
for his family would ever be a matter of great 
moment ; but its importance, if ‘ anything should 


happen to him,’ had now become paramount, 
This sum added to the three thousand pounds 
which he still possessed, would secure them 
a competency. On the other hand, if he should 
continue to live on, the three thousand pounds 
would be _ all the quicker ; for, instead of 
being the bread-winner of his family, he would 
only be the largest consumer of their bread ; while 
the insurance itself would be a millstone about 
their necks, by reason of the yearly premiums, 
one of which, as it happened, was due in a month’s 
time. 


TRADITIONS OF THE ESKIMO, 


Amona the remarkable people with whose exist- 
ence under the name of Esquimaux we have all 
been familiar from childhood, there exists a tra- 
dition that a small tribe in one of their long 
summer wanderings became separated from their 
brethren, and winter coming upon them, the possi- 
bility of retreat was cut off; that, accepting their 
fate, they established themselves on land situated 
immediately at the north pole ; so that the happy 
man who ultimately succeeds in planting the flag of 
his nation there, is to find he has been preceded 
by a handful of people, who have contrived to exist 
for ages in a state of complete isolation from the 
rest of the world. In all probability, the events 
of the next few months will prove the basis on 
which this myth rests to be a very hollow and 
insufficient one. But meanwhile, it is certain that 
when Kane first visited Smith’s Sound he dis- 
covered a small tribe of Eskimo living there, 
who were astonished to find they were not the 
only people on the face of the earth. The learned 
author of a little book which is now before us 
(Tales and Traditions of the Eskimo, by Dr 
Henry Rink), spent sixteen winters and twenty- 
two summers among this people, first as scientific 
explorer, and afterwards as royal inspector or 

vernor of the southern Danish establishments 
in Greenland. Dr Rink’s acquaintance with the 
language of the Eskimo enabled him to appreciate, 
and to take down for our benefit, the oral tra- 
ditions ; some of which, from very ancient times, 
had been handed down from father to son, and got 
themselves repeated in the long and dreary arctic 
night. Taken in the lump, and read by the un- 
initiated, these stories might only too easily be 
regarded as a mass of rubbish. But the practised 
eye detects the thread of gold that may be hidden 
in the lump of clay ; and so in these wild, often 
apparently meaningless tales, our author has dis- 
covered relics of an early social (he uses the term 
spiritual) life, which, as he says, are surely as 
important when studying the history of a aa 5 
progress, as the ornaments, weapons, &c, which 
are so erly searched for in the very bowels 
of the earth, as indications of material prosperity. 
The Eskimo are essentially a people of the coast. 
They are seldom to be met with more than sixty, 
or at farthest eighty miles from the sea-shore ; and 
if we trace the extent of country, or rather coast- 
line occupied by them, we find not less than five 
thousand miles between those of them who dwell on 
the shores of Behring’s Strait and the inhabitants 
of the extreme east of Labrador and Greenland. 
It is easy to believe how, so circumstanced geogra- 
phically, they have become split up into small 
tribes, some of which are not even aware of the 
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existence of the rest. Dr Rink divides these tribes 
into a few principal sections. 

1. The East Greenlanders, along the whole of the 
east coast of Greenland down to Cape Farewell, the 
southernmost of whom every year make bartering 
excursions to the Danish settlement nearest the 
Cape, and have intercourse with the next section. 
9. The West Greenlanders, or inhabitants of the 
Danish trading districts from the Cape upwards to 
seventy-four degrees north latitude. 3. The North- 
ernmost Greenlanders, or inhabitants of the west 
coast to the north of Melville Bay, or what Sir 
John Ross called the ‘Arctic Highlanders,’ 4, The 
Labrador Eskimo. 5. The Eskvmo of the Middle 
Regions, occupying all the coasts from Baffin and 
Hudson Bays to Barter Island, near Mackenzie 
River. 6. The Western Eskimo, who are the 
nearest akin to the Aleutians and the inland 
Eskimo, and shew traces of intermingled Indian 
blood. And lastly, the Asiatic Eskimo, with whom 
we are not at the present moment concerned, since 
it is of the people settled principally on the coast 
of Greenland that Dr Rink writes. It has been 
usual, until very lately—that is, till after the intro- 
duction of Christianity amongst them—to speak 
of these people as savages, without law, order, or 
religion. A superficial way of regarding them, 
very possible, as Dr Rink observes, to those who 
only went ashore for a few hours, and proceeded in 
some vague way to question a people with whose 
very language they were unfamiliar, and then 
returned home full of the results of their investiga- 
tions. It would be curious to know what a 
nineteenth-century Eskimo, suddenly landed at 
Wapping or Glasgow, might report of us after an 
hour’s scrutiny! 

But this superficial mode of obtaining informa- 
tion is in the course of giving place to more 
accurate and painstaking inquiry. We no longer 
believe in communities existing without some 
binding laws, or in any considerable bodies of 
people uninfluenced by a religion or by some 
superstition which bears its name. But the first 
inquiry concerning the Eskimo which is of real 
interest to us is, Where did they come from? Their 
origin is extremely obscure, but it is evident on 
the surface of things that the inhabitants of these 
polar regions must have migrated from more 
southern latitudes, and have gradually accommo- 
dated themselves to the changed circumstances in 
which they found themselves placed. Dr Rink, 
after careful study of the subject, believes that the 
Eskinro were not originally a coast-people at all, 
but far more probably emerged from some interior 
country, and followed the river-banks towards the 
shores of the Polar Sea. The result of his investiga- 
tions and those of Lewis, Morgan, and others, would 
point to the primitive hunting nations of North 
America having obtained their principal subsist- 
ence from the rivers, especially by salmon-fishery. 
As these primitive people expanded, they of 
necessity drove out one another in the struggle 
for subsistence, and those so driven out would 

on to the sea-shore. Here, says Dr Rink, 
in the polar seas the new settlers would find 
themselves rich in the means of sustenance, 
while their attitude towards the Inlanders would 
almost infallibly be hostile ; and so we find in most 
of the folk-lore which originated at this time, the 
Inlander is represented as an enemy to be 
dreaded, as a power for evil, as capable of almost 


any amount of villainy, accused of cannibalism, 
witchcraft, &c. By a careful comparison of the 
tales with jexisting geographical conditions, Dr 
Rink considers they all point to an American 
rather than an Asiatic origin ; but he admits the 
possibility of early intercourse and subsequent 
mutual influence existing at some remote period 
between the northernmost nations of the two con- 
tinents, The Eskimo appear even in remote ages 
to have been familiar with trade, and to have 
undertaken some of their longest expeditions in 
order to barter soap-stone, whalebone, walrus’ 
teeth, skins, lamps, and even kayaks, or boats. 
The articles regarded by them as most precious for 
purposes of exchange were those made of metal or 
other materials possessed exclusively by foreign 
nations. Their mode of life necessitated from a 
very early period the development of considerable 
ingenuity ; for being very much dependent for 
their means of sustenance upon the capture of 
seals, which afforded them skins for clothing, and 
blubber for oil and food, their hunting contriv- 
ances were at once clever and peculiar. Rink’s 
description of some of the implements used by 
them is interesting, as furnishing evidence of the 
progress in the arts of life which must, in very 
early times, have been made by this people. For 
instance, their kayaks, or dhattiodiegtt boats, 
made of a framework of wood covered with skins 
impenetrable to the water ; the manner in which 
the kayak was covered, so as to provide entire 
shelter for the kayaker, or seal-hunter ; the adapta- 
tion of a bladder filled with air to the harpoons or 
javelins, to prevent the harpoon sinking should the 
hunter miss his aim ; and the sledges with their 
trained dogs—all point to something other than 
mere savage life. 

With the dwellings and dress of the Green- 
lander, most of the readers of any history of arctic 
discovery are sufficiently familiar; but there are 
a few facts concerning their mode of life which 
are noticeable here. They may, our author says, 
be considered, broadly speaking, as possessing no 
regular property. ‘They only possess the most 
necessary utensils and furniture, with a stock 
of provisions for less than one year; and their 
belongings never exceed certain limits fixed by 
tradition or custom.” The owner of a boat or 
tent is considered as the head or chief of the 
family, and his small possessions lay upon him a 
considerable responsibility, since upon such head 
or chief devolves the duty of providing not 
only for his wife and children, but for the 
unmarried women, widows, or unfortunate rela- 
tives who may be immediately connected with 
him. After the tie of family comes that of house- 
mate, it’ being very general for two or more 
families to dwell under one roof; then that 
of place-fellows, or inhabitants of the same 
wintering-place, who were all expected to render 
each other help, and to share with each other all 
surplus gains in food and clothing. No one was 
allowed the chief place, or to usurp authority over 
his fellows. There is abundant evidence in the folk- 
lore that any one seeking such pre-eminence was 
speedily killed, and his death regarded as a public 
benefit. Every grown man was bound to become 
a sea-hunter, and earn a living for himself and 
those for whom he was the acknowledged provider. 
Even the most ancient of these unwritten laws 
seem founded on a strong sense of justice; and 
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the way they were enforced simply ‘by public 
opinion strikes us as quaint, and not without a 
sense of humour, affording evidence of intelligent 
sensitiveness, such as we should hardly have 
looked for amongst a people so situated. The 
evil deeds of the transgressors of these unwritten 
laws were recotnted in public in satirical songs, 
and this punishment seems to have been as effec- 
tive a deterrent as more modern inventions. The 
necessity for a friendly mode of speaking among 
people so dependent upon each other, made quar- 
relling to be considered as unlawful; and Dr 
Rink asserts that the Eskimo language is devoid 
of any real words for scolding. 

The ancient religion of the Eskimo is a more 
difficult matter to determine. The last pagan among 
them died only a few years since, and many of their 
ancient superstitions have become mixed up with 
the faith they have learned from Danish and Mora- 
vian missionaries. But with the help of the tales, 
traditions, and folk-lore which the people still trea- 
sure, and which men living among them, as Dr Rink 
did, are able to study, much may be gathered con- 
cerning their old superstitious notions. 

The tales, from which it is possible to extract 
many of the ancient customs we have thus briefly 
outlined, contain also indications of the first 
attempts at culture in the effort to provide tools 
or on ag from the rough material which lay 
at hand. Thus, we have a needle of reindeer 
bone, spoken of as a precious treasure, in a story 
valueless but for that sentence. And in another, 
the taming of animals for the purpose of sleighing 
is alluded to. Or we find a man at work at a 
boat with no tools but only a heap of shells to 
work with: in this story the Inlanders are re- 
sen as having knives and being rich ; and 

umagdlat, the hero, goes off in search of the 
rich people, and returns laden with knives with 
‘beautiful hafts’ A few of the stories allude to 
the ancient Scandinavian settlers in the country, 
but for the most part they deal any with the 
marvellous ; with crude variations of ideas which 
in some form are to be found in all folk-lore ; 
occasionally, with elves, whose adventures rival 
those of Alice in Wonderland; and in at least 
one instance—but that must be a story of modern 
date—we have allusions, but too well understood 
in every Greenlanders’ assembly, to acts of 
violence committed by European visitors; and an 
extremely satirical description by the kidnapped 
Eskimo, on his return home, of the European 
town to which he is taken. But perhaps we could 
hardly give a better illustration of the general 
crudeness, and love of the merely marvellous, 
displayed in these stories, than by mperting one 
of the shortest, which has the advantage of con- 
necting itself in our minds with a spot on which, 
just now, so many eyes are fixed. The story is 
told by the Greenlander thus: ‘ Off the southern- 
most part of Greenland, an island was situated, 
which some of the inhabitants of the mainland 
took a dislike to, because it cut them off from the 
open seas. Two old men got the idea of removing 
it by help of some magic lay. Their names were 
Nevingasilernak and Nivfigfarsuk ; but another 
oldster, called Kiviarutajak, rather inclined to 
retain the island. The first two went in their 
kayaks to fasten a hair from the head of a little 
child to the outside, while the last from shore 
tried to keep it back by means of a thong of seal- 


skin made fast to it. The two old kayakers then 
— off, chanting their spells, and tugging the 
air. At length the thong burst, and the island 
got afloat ; and continually singing, they pulled 
away to the north, and placed it in front of 
Kulissat. It is now Disco Island. The translation 
caused the bottom of the sea to rise all alon 
where they travelled’ A glance at the map wil 
shew the humour as well as the absurdity of this 


legend. 


LOCHVIEW. 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS.—PART III, 


Arter the evening of the garden-party, things, 
somehow, did not go on smoothly in Mrs Forbes’s 
house, and I daresay I was a little to blame in the 
matter. In the first place, I withdrew myself from 
the conspicuous position I had too often taken 
beside Alice, and she withdrew her smiles accord- 
ingly. Many and broad were the hints that ere 
long fell from the maternal lips about the state 
of her daughter’s health and spirits, 

‘Something,’ said she, ‘preys on dear Alice’s 
mind, Mr Allen, for I’m sure her ailment is a 
mental one, she pines away in such a hopeless 
kind of manner. Will you try and find out what 
is the cause of her depression? I’m sure she 
always makes quite a confidant of you, and she 
would be certain to tell you.’ 

But I did‘not accept Mrs Forbes’s permission to 
pry into her daughter's secrets ; rather, I kept as 
much as possible out of the way. Early at office, 
and late in returning, never had Mr Forbes found 
such a willing helper before; and the deeper I 
went into the work, the more I was puzzled at the 
number of things Sandy had in hand. I heard of 
shares in joint-stock companies—of companies that 
had collapsed, or which were about to be floated— 
of financial agencies, of commercial panics, and so 
many other terms, that I marvelled much at the 
multitude of irons Mr Forbes had in the fire ; but 
I did not then suspect how too many irons are 
very apt to exhaust the vitality of the coals, 
and put the fire out altogether. I admired the 
versatility of his genius, and was amazed at the 
wide range of his ambitions, that spread far away 
out of the usual well-trodden but safer path. 

One evening there was to be a musical party at 
the square—not a large one, for Mrs Forbes said: 
‘Dear Alice could not bear the fatigue of a crowd, 
while her health was so shaken.’ 

I felt this was a thrust at me, and had a flush of 
consciousness on my cheek as I turned away from 
the lady, and retreated to the library, where I 
hoped to have a little quiet reading before the 
company arrived. But it was not my good fortune 
to read a single page that evening, for, ere I had 
seated myself, I heard the door softly open, then 
a rustle of silk and a faint sigh. Turning round, 
I saw Miss Merritt had come in, and that she was 
dressed for the party. 

‘Oh, I only want an almanac from the shelf, 
Mr Allen ; pray, don’t let me disturb you.’ 
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~ She was stretching up toa shelf rather above | Merritt was intently watching us, and presently 
her reach, so I started over to assist her. to her mother. So I 


‘There, now; I am disturbing you. How 
stupid of me! and your time is so very precious 
now, Mr Allen,’ 

‘Yes ; I don’t find much time to spare. This 
is the almanac, I think.’ 

‘Thank you very much. But do tell me what I 
have done to offend you, Mr Allen? What has 
changed you so ? 

‘Am I changed ?” 

‘You are indeed ; I would give the world to 
regain your friendship, What have I done? what 
have I done to you ? . 

A mist, very like tears, had risen in her eyes— 
at least there was something in her emotion that 
resembled crying ; and I hate to see a woman cry ; 
it quite irritates me. Looking at her straight in 
the face, I suddenly hazarded: ‘I don’t think 
Willy Dykes would approve of your setting such 
an intense value on my friendship as to wish to 
give the world to regain it. Ask him if he would, 
when next you write to New York.’ 

Inever saw such a change in any one as came 
over Alice then. The sentimental expression fled 
from her face, and she turned on me the full force 
of a pair of passionate, flashing eyes, 

‘Who told you about Willy Dykes? That viper, 
Hester Carew, has been trying to prejudice you 
against me.’ 

‘Miss Carew has done nothing of the sort. I 
never heard her mention Mr Dykes’s name.’ 

‘Then somebody has been acting spy, and if I 
only knew who it was, I’d—I’d’—— 

‘Be calm, Miss Merritt. I am not angry at your 
having a lover in New York—indeed I am glad, 
and. I hope you will both be very happy together 
some day.—I hear some of the guests arriving. 
Will you allow me to lead you up-stairs ?’ 

Alice looked at me for a few moments, as if 
undecided what to do; then, with a haughty bow, 
she took my arm, and we walked up the broad 
stairs, and reached the drawing-room. There I 
discovered Hester, as usual apart from the others. 
Seating myself beside her, I asked: ‘Have you 
been singing any of your songs lately ?” 

‘Not once, Mr Allen.’ 

‘What a pity! Why haven’t you been practis- 
ing? 

‘Because—oh, because the piano is always 
locked now.’ 

‘What a horrid shame! I’ll speak to Mr Forbes 
about that,’ 

‘Please, don’t, Mr Allen; promise me not to 
mention it to him. He’s away so often, and he 
could not possibly help it.’ 

‘Perhaps not. I’m very sorry you can’t 
practise, though, music seems such a pleasure to 


you. 
‘Oh, it is a pleasure—the test I know, 
almost : I never feel tired or unhappy when I’m 


playing or singing.’ 
We were beginning to enjoy our little conversa- 


she whispered something. 
was not surprised that Tittle Hester was called 
out of the room soon after, on some pretence or 
other, to be seen no more that night. 


Not long after this, Mr Forbes called me one 
day into his private office. 

‘Sit down, Master Alec’; I want to have a little 
talk with you. You recollect you have often urged 
me to give you a deeper insight into our business ; 
are you still of the same mind ?’ 

‘I certainly am. All the time I have been with 
you my experience has been most superficial. The 
merest tyro could have done as much as I have 
done.’ 

‘It was needful to give you a trial first, Master 
Alec. Gentlemen like you don’t often settle down 
to business. When the novelty is over, they throw 
it up. Now, I have a proposal to make.’ 

e bent over his papers for some time, and 
then hesitatingly it came out that he wanted 
me to enter into partnership with him, to share 
the profits, and likewise—the risks, 

‘I have not much money to bring into the 
concern,’ said I. 

‘No, Master Alec ; I know that; but your name 
will have some weight, and we shall be able to 
extend our connection and influence.’ 

‘I must consult my father about it before I give 
an answer,’ I replied. 

‘You are of age, Master Alec.’ 

‘Yes ; but the same I shan’t do anything 
without my father’s advice. Yours is a paying 
business, I presume ?” 

Sandy looked up from his papers, and his eyes 
met mine for the first time since our interview. 
What a hungry, haunted look they had! His face 
was ghastly, with a strange unnatural whiteness, 
What in the world had come over the man ? 

‘ Are you ill, Mr Forbes ?’ 

‘No; it’s just that spasm at my heart again; 
*twill be gone presently.’ He sat quiet for a 
minute, then he turned over his papers nervously. 
‘There, I’m all right now. Of course ours is a 
paying concern. You surely cannot doubt it ?” 

T did not doubt it, and so I told him; and for 
an hour or more I sat there while he talked of his 
monetary transactions, and partially enlightened 
me about his mode of action. 

My letter went off to Sir Dugald; and I deter- 
mined, as soon as the answer came, I would change 
my residence. Now that some of the hidden 
workings of the family tactics were revealed to me, 
I had grown quite uncomfortable, and I wished 
to be away from Alice and her mother and all their 
machinations. The next morning, when I was 
rambling about the garden as usual, waiting for 
breakfast, I saw a little hooded figure dart down 
the side-path, and half hide itself behind a tree. 
It was Hester Carew. 

‘Is it true,” she anxiously inquired, ‘that Mr 
Forbes has asked you to be his partner ?’ 

‘Yes ; and I have written to my father for his 
consent,’ 

‘Have nothing to do with it till you have 
inquired into his affairs. The night before last 
I overheard him tell Mrs Forbes he was on the 
brink of ruin; and she urged him to draw you 
into it. She said your name might keep off the 


hes commonplace though it was ; but I saw Alice 


blow a little longer ; that it was his only chance.’ 
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* Are you quite certain of that ?’ 

‘Yes ; and I thought it such a pity. You could 
not save poor Mr Forbes from misfortune, and 
would only bring ruin and disgrace on yourself.’ 

‘That I should, and on my father too. Instead 
of helping him, I should have heaped up misery 
on his head. I am so glad you have told me 
this, Miss Carew.’ 

‘I could not help it. It seemed such a terrible 
wrong to you ; so unkind, so wicked!’ 

‘My dear girl, I shall never forget the service 
you have done me—never’—— I would have 
said much more; but Hester did not wait for 
thanks, she was already drawing her hood over her 
head, and with a quick glance of her liquid brown 
eyes, so tender, so truthful, she darted away over 

e grass, the faded leaves rustling as she went. 

The next day, the expected letter from my 
father came, and he, in his own trustful manner, 
told me to use my own judgment ; and if going 
into partnership with Mr Forbes would aid my 
interest, he gave his full consent to the step. But 
for Hester’s timely whisper, I should have hailed 
this letter with satisfaction, and gone blindly 
on to my doom. Now, I was rejoiced it was not 
too late to withdraw from the proposed arrange- 
ments, which I accordingly did. As I was endeay- 
ouring to cut out some new and less hazardous 
business connection, an invitation reached me 
that I resolved to accept. It came from Mrs 
Stephen Grey, and was inclosed in a letter from 
my cousin Jessie. I have not mentioned the latter 
lately, but she had found Harry Western a more 
than sufficient substitute for me, and they had 
been married about three months. They were 
now on a visit to Mrs Stephen Grey’s hospitable 
mansion, a few miles from Chester, and they 
wanted me to join them, and spend the Christ- 
mas there; so I set off at once, hoping to 
recover from my disappointment and annoyance 
and everything else. Jessie was as merry as 
ever, and ten times as happy. It was a treat to 
see her with her husband. Big fellow as Harry 
Western was, she led him about at her will. 

It was while I was staying at this house, the 
grand crash fell on poor Sandy Forbes. The crisis 
had come, and he fled to escape the irate creditors. 
Many people were astonished at his failure, for he 
was supposed to be very rich; and no doubt at 
one time he had made a tolerable fortune. But a 
mania for reckless speculation had haunted him as 
fatally as a gambler’s infatuation. He had gone on 
from bad to worse, forsaking the true, honest path, 
and plunging into wild and shady courses. I 
heard Mrs Forbes and her family had gone to 
Boulogne. She had a good settlement from her 
former husband; so poor Sandy’s fall did not 
drag her and the girls down to misery also. I con- 
cluded Hester Carew had gone with them; and 
though there seemed but little chance of our meet- 
ing again, I did not forget her; I never could do 

at, 


Shortly after my visit to Mrs Grey had termin- 
ated, I found myself once more in Liverpool, and 
sallying forth to have a look at the house, still 
dear to me for Hester’s sake. It was shut up. 
expected that ; but I lingered about, looking up at 
the windows, and thinking already the touch of 
misfortune had made a great change in its appear- 
ance, Presently, to my surprise, the door opened, 


and Mrs Wills, the old housekeeper, came out with 
her shawl and bonnet on. 

‘Oh, Mr Allen, sir, I’m so glad you’ve come. 
Do come in, sir, please.’ 

‘I thought everybody was gone away, Mrs 
Wills ?” 

‘No; “pa Miss Carew is still here, and she’s 
just breaking her heart, poor thing!’ 

‘Left behind! Why 

‘Well, sir, the master went off to the country 
all of a sudden, and then the mistress and the 
ne went, and then the servants; and 
poor Miss Carew was left behind.’ 

‘Ts she alone in that great house ?” 

‘No, sir; I stops with her. I wouldn’t leave 
the poor dear, And—and—the bailiffs is there in 
possession.’ 

‘May I go in and see Miss Carew ?” 

‘I’m sure she ’ll be right glad to see a face she 
knows, sir. It was cruel hard to go away and leave 
her like that. Come in sir, do, 

Mrs Wills opened the door a little bit, and we 
went in together. How dismal the place looked! 
The hall was littered with remains of packing, as 
though Mrs Forbes had taken away her boxes in a 
hurry ; doors were locked, windows closed, cu 
boards and closets sealed up, and a couple of ill- 
looking men were stalking about. They eyed me 
with suspicion, and seemed about to order me out 
again ; but when I said I had called to see Miss 
Carew, they sulkily pointed up-stairs, 

‘She’s in the back drawring-room, sir,’ quietly 
said Mrs Wills. 

‘Ay, and she’ll have to clear out of it to- 
morrow, and so will you too,’ muttered one of the 
men, 

The large room looked chill and deserted, with 
its bare, fireless grate, and its tables and walls 
stripped of every picture and ornament. Hester 
was sitting beside a little table near the window, 
and before her were several letters. She started 
up with surprise when she saw me, and held out 
her hands. 

‘I’m sorry to see your here under such circum- 
stances, Miss Carew.’ 

‘Yes ; isn’t it all very sad? I am trying to get 
a situation as nursery governess at Mrs West’s, 
said she, looking at the letters. 

Her lip quivered as she spoke. Going out to 
seek her way in the world must have seemed a 
bitter trial to one of her timid nature. 

‘Did Mrs Forbes purposely leave you like 
this?’ 

‘Yes; she went away a week ago, and told me I 
must earn my own living now. Oh, that I were 
well educated and clever ; but I can do so little’ 

‘Tt was my | cruel of Mrs Forbes,’ said I bitterly. 

‘And yet [ think she would have taken me; 
but Alice would not hear of it. I can’t think why 
Alice was so bitter against me.’ 

I could, though, but I did not say so then. 

* Was Carrie averse to your going with them?’ 

‘I don’t think she cared one way or another. 
Carrie was kind even—she came back, and kissed 
me, and wished me “ -bye,” and gave me some 
money out of her purse.’ 

‘I am glad of that; I always thought there was 
some good -cature in Carrie. And so you’ve been 
here ever since ?’ 

‘A whole week now; and I’ve been trying so 
much to get a situation. I feel I’m only here on 
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sufferance, and it’s dreadful to see those two men 
about the house.’ 

‘TI hope they have been civil to + ? 

‘I keep out of their sight, and Mrs Wills hardly 
ever goes out, or leaves me.’ 

Fain would I have pressed the poor trembling, 
lonely girl to my heart, and there and then have 
poured out the whole tale of my long-hidden 
affection for her; but with an effort, I restrained 
myself. Not for worlds would I have startled her 
with such demonstrativeness then, as she thus told 

I was on the point of saying: ‘Come with me, 
Miss Carew, take to my cousin 
Jessie ; she will take care of you, for my sake ;’ 
but I recollected there were reasons why that 
could not be done, till I had first consulted Jessie 
herself on the subject. 

‘Will you remain here till you see me to-morrow 
morning ?’ I at length said. 

‘Yes, if you wish me to do so; I need not go to 
Mrs West’s till the afternoon. I hope she will like 
me, and take me in, for I have nowhere else in the 
wide world to go.’ The eyes were full of quick 
tears now, and she turned away to hide them. 
The situation was exceedingly trying, but I still 
strove hard to retain my self-possession, 

‘Do not be discouraged,’ I implored ; ‘try and 
keep up your spirits for another day, Miss Carew. 
Remember you did me a great service once, and it is 
my turn to serve you now. Will you trust to me?’ 

*O yes ; I will trust you.’ 


I resolved to consult Jessie without delay. So, 
after bidding a temporary adieu to Hester, I 
reached Mrs Grey’s house, and told my cousin 
the whole tale ; and, as I expected, her womanly 
heart was deeply interested. She came to the 
rescue in her own prompt way. 

‘Poor little creature! Only think of her 
deserted in such a way. Of course she shall come 
here. I'll tell Mrs Stephen Grey the whole story, 
and I am sure she will send her an invitation at 
once,’ 

‘I knew I could reckon on you, Jessie,’ I said, 
deeply touched. 

‘Of course, silly boy, you could. But Alec, 
what do you propose for Miss Carew’s future? I 
know lots of people who have troops of children. 
Shall I try and get her a more profitable situation 
than nursery-governess to the little Wests ?’ 

Jessie looked straight into my eyes, and what she 
saw there I can’t say, but she pressed my hand, 
and whispered gravely : ‘Conquered at last ; poor 
boy ! so you really care about her, do you?) Then 

our Hester shall not take any situation at all, 
ut shall come and stay with me as long as ever 
she likes. 

‘How kind of you, Jessie! you overwhelm me 
with obligations,’ I exclaimed, in a voice that I 
think was rather husky, for I was moved—despite 
my once boasted stoicism. 

‘Obligations! Indeed, they are all on my side, 
Alec,’ retorted my cousin, with one of her bright 
smiles, 

‘ How can that be ?’ I asked. 

*Didn’t you leave all the nut-picking for Harry 
Western last autumn? And wasn’t it during those 
very picnics that I first found out how much he 
cared forme? When you and Hester are married, 
you and I shall be quits, but not till then,’ 


‘I can never expect so great a happiness as 
marriage with Miss Carew,’ I said, feeling half- 
dizzy with Jessie’s rapid glance at such a possible 
future for me—for, in truth, the sketch seemed 
rather visionary, considering I had never yet 
spoken one word of love to the young lady. 

The next morning—bearing Mrs Stephen Grey’s 
invitation to Miss Carew—we all three drove to 
Liverpool—Jessie, Harry, and myself; and poor 
Hester looked pale and half-frightened as we all 
stood before her. But Jessie, with her usual im- 
petuosity, soon banished restraint. She caught the 
poor girl in her arms, and embraced her as she 
would a long-lost sister. Then Hester brightened 
up, warmed by the influence of my cousin’s 
manner ; and it was a happy face, not a frightened 
one, that was presently turned towards me. 

‘ How good you all are to me!’ said the dear girl ; 
‘what have I done to deserve such kindness ?” 

‘If it is a burden to you, you can easily return 
it, Miss Carew.’ I spoke softly, bending down to 
her, for just then Jessie had called her husband 
into the front drawing-room, where they were 
making a critical examination of a portrait of Sandy 
Forbes, Jessie was perhaps admiring this paint- 
ing, or perhaps she was giving me the chance of 
being for a moment alone with Hester. So I drew 
nearer to her, as I whispered again: ‘You can 
return the kindness a thousand-fold, Miss Carew,’ 

fo can I do that, Mr Allen? I am poor, and 

But I had caught her hand in mine, and was 

ionately pleading my cause—pleading it in a 
ow, rapid whisper. ‘You can return my love. 
You can promise that some day you will be my 
wife. You will learn to love me—won’t you, 
Hester?’ The little hand was not withdrawn ; 
the soft eyes were for a moment lifted to mine, and 
then instantly cast down, as a quick glow rose to 
her cheeks; but that one glance was enough ; it 
told me all I wished to know, for I saw my plead- 
ing had not been in vain. 

Jessie and Harry returned to the back drawing- 
room. The invitation was given, and jor y 
accepted. A polite declinature was penned to Mrs 
West—the last letter ever written by Hester in 
the hated house. 

Then she gathered up her few scanty be- 
longings, and we ap ee to go. The bailiffs had 
grown wonderfully respectful, for the sight of a 
carriage like Mrs Stephen Grey’s will impress 
even bailiffs sometimes. 

Hester and I both looked back at the old house 
as long as it was in sight. What her thoughts 
were I cannot tell ; but when the carriage drove 
out of the square, she glanced up shyly and 
wonderingly at me. No doubt it was difficult 
for her to realise the present state of mom so I 
whispered softly in her ear: ‘The old life has 
ers now, Hester, and a brighter and pe ce 
one has begun, I hope. Can you trust me fully ?’ 
‘O yes. I have never doubted you.’ 


I lay down my pen for a while, and leaning 
back in my arm-chair, look out on the grounds of 
Lochview, and see a picture calm and beautiful, 
and dear above all earthly things to me. I note 
the gambols of a youngster, with soft brown eyes, 
and curly locks, who flits about among the flower- 
beds like a butterfly. He is my son Murdoc ; 
and the lady in white near him is my wife—once 
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Hester Carew. A letter has just been received 
with the news of Sandy’s death and Alice’s mar- 
riage to Willie Dykes. I pity the latter. 

Our beautiful house, Lobe, is no longer 
under a cloud. It is free from all debt. Improve- 
ments on a large scale are going on ; dilapidations 
are all cleared away ; there isa stir of life and action 
about the place, and there is not a brighter, better 
kept domain in the county. ‘But how was all this 
brought about?’ asks one. All in a very simple 
way, my friend. When I returned home from 
Liverpool, no better in fortune than I was when I 
went away, my parents did not reproach or twit 
me, or say they knew it would be so—so I was not 
discouraged. And when I told them I was betrothed 
to a girl no richer than myself, they did not storm 
and rage, as some people would have done. My 
father recollected Fanny Stewart, Hester’s mother. 

‘A sweet, pretty creature she was ; I only hope 
the daughter will resemble her,’ he said. 

And when I brought home my bride from Jessie 
Western’s house, where at my cousin’s urgent 
request we had been married, she was received 
with open arms; and my father and mother took 
the darling to their hearts. 

Ere long, Sir Dugald gave me up most of the 
management of the place, and told me to steer 
the bark out of the shallows if I could. I have 
tried my best ever since. Though I made no 
mark in the world of business, yet I brought 
home with me some business habits, that served 
me a good turn in after-days. I looked into the 
accounts of Lochview myself, and soon found the 
steward had been cheating my father frightfully 
for years past: the man was dismissed. Then the 
hounds and hunters were disposed of; and a 
— price they made. Also, the large staff 
of lazy, over-fed, rapacious servants were paid off ; 
creatures who lounged about the place, turned up 
their noses at economy, and thought only of doing 
as little as they could for their wages, The 
tradition in our family had ever been that we 
must keep ‘open house,’ where all sorts of ex- 
travagance might go on unchecked and unre- 
strained. With our new set of domestics, this 
tradition vanished. Janet ruled the nursery, and 
Mrs Wills was the housekeeper under our new 
régime. My wife, my own Hester, was neither 
too lofty nor too silly to help me in my efforts. 
She regulates the household expenditure, and thus 
untold sums of money have been saved. 

Acres of pasture-land we did not require have 
been ploughed up, and rich harvests of oats, wheat, 
and barley are now waving in the summer breeze 
in our fertile fields. Large portions of waste ground 
have been let out to tenants, and two or three 
capital farms have thereby sprung up on the con- 
fines of the Lochview estate. But I should weary 

ou were I to tell of all the draining and reclaim- 
ing of land that has been going on. With all this 
retrenchment, not one whit of our comfort is 
lessened. Our wants are amply supplied, thanks 
to a good Providence, and we are far happier than 
- ae in those wasteful, riotous, scrambling days 
of old. 

This, then, is the only magic that has been used. 
We have studied frugality, industry, watchfulness, 
and care, and a blessing has rested on our efforts. 
We have not lost one atom of true dignity, nor 
abated one particle of real nobility, nor sacrificed 
one fraction of self-respect. Happiness and peace 


reign in our household like a perpetual sunshine, 
The hateful shadows of debt and dishonour are 
driven away from Lochview for ever; it is now ours 
in deed and truth, and can no longer be called an 
encumbered estate. 


BOOK ABOUT THRIFT. 


Our old and ingenious friend, the indefatigable 
Samuel Smiles, known for his Lives of George and 
Robert Stephenson, Self-Help, and other works, has 
just added another to his list of useful productions 
in the form of a small handy volume under the 
title of Thrift. We are not going to attempt a 
review of the book, further than to say that it is 
a painstaking assemblage of hints, advices, and 
remarks on the subject of domestic and individual 
frugality, seasoned with pithy anecdotes collected 
from a variety of sources, The book, of course, 
is addressed chiefly to the manual-labouring classes, 
but the conduct of those in a higher social sphere 
does not escape criticism, and for all there is some- 
thing which may be laid to heart. As an addition 
to village and town libraries, Thrift may be recom- 
mended as eminently suitable. We sabjain. a few 
extracts, 

Remarking in his plain way, that ‘if a man does 
not know how to save his pennies or his pounds, 
his nose will always be kept to the grindstone,’ 
Mr Smiles observes how very greatly good resolu- 
tions may be strengthened by the quiet and gentle 
encouragement of a thoughtful wife. That brings 
on a story told by a clergyman—a friend and 
adviser of working-people—relative to a man, a 
calico-printer, at Manchester, who was led to make 
an agreement with his wife on their wedding- 
day. The man was to allow ‘her two half-pints 
of ale a.day as her share. He rather winced at 
the bargain, for, though a drinker himself, he 
would have preferred a perfectly abstemious wife. 
They both worked hard; and he, poor man, was 
seldom out of the public-house as soon as the 
factory was closed. 

‘She had her daily pint, and he, perhaps, had 
his two or three quarts, and neither interfered 
with the other; except that, at odd times, she 
succeeded, by dint of one little gentle artifice or 
another, to win him home an hour or two earlier 
at night ; and now and then, to spend an entire 
evening in his own house. They had been married 
a year, and on the morning of their wedding 
anniversary, the husband looked askance at her 
neat and comely person, with some shade of 
remorse, as he said: “ Mary, we ’ve had no holiday 
since we were wed ; and, only that I have not a 
penny in the world, we ’d take a jaunt down to the 
village, to see thee mother.” 

“Would’st like to go, John?” said she softly, 
between a smile and a tear, so glad to hear him 
speak so kindly—so like old times. “If thee’d 
like to go, John, I’ll stand treat.” 

“Thou stand treat!” said he, with half a sneer : 
“Has ’t got a fortun, wench ?” 

“ Nay,” said she, “ but I’ve gotten the pint o’ ale.” 

“Gotten what ?” said he. 

“The pint.o’ ale!” said she. 

‘John still didn’t understand her, till the faith- 
ful creature reached down an old stocking from 
under a loose brick up the chimney, and counted 
out her daily pint of ale in the shape of three 
hundred and sixty-five threepences—that is, four 
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unds four shillings and sixpence, and put them 
into his hand, exclaiming : “ Thou shalt have thee 
holiday, John !” 

‘John was ashamed, astonished, conscience- 
stricken, charmed, and wouldn’t touch it. “ Hasn’t 
thee had thy share? Then I’ll ha’ no more!” 
he said. He kept his word. They kept their 
wedding-day with mother; and the wife’s little 
capital was the nucleus of a series of frugal invest- 
ments, that ultimately swelled out into a shop, 
a factory, warehouses, a country-seat, carriage, 
and, perhaps, a Liverpool Mayor.’ 

Speaking of men who have raised themselves to 
distinction by thrift, our author mentions the case 
of Joseph Baxendale, who was largely concerned in 

tting up the great goods-carrying concern of 

ickford & Co, Baxendale was a man of strong 
common-sense, ahd might have been styled the 
Franklin of Business. He was full of proverbial 
wisdom, and also full of practical help. He was 
constantly urging his servants to lay by something 
for a rainy day, or for their support in old age. 
As to Pickford, who began as a carrier, Baxendale 
helped him with am organised his agencies, 
established relays of horses, went about night and 
day seeing after the vans, and keeping everything 
in working order, Then, when all had been put 
in fine condition, came the railway system, which 
knocked all the organisation on the head. Baxen- 
dale had more sense than to repine. He saw that 
railways were inevitable, and would soon drive 
him off the road. Like a wise man, he went over 
tothe enemy. The business was transformed into 
a wide-spread system of collecting and sending on 
goods by railways. 

‘He,’ says Mr Smiles, ‘relieved the Liverpool 
and Manchester Company of a great deal of trouble, 
by undertaking to manage their goods-traflic, and 
by collecting and delivering it at both towns. 
Then, when the railways trom heigerag, si to 
Birmingham, and from Birmingham to London, 
were projected, he gave evidence before the Com- 
mittees of parliament in proof of the estimated 
traffic, And when the lines were made, he trans- 
ferred the goods from his carrying vans to the 
railway. He thus became a great railway carrier, 
collecting and delivering goods in all the cities and 
towns served by the railways which had by that 
time become established. He also became a large 
shareholder in railways. His status in the South- 
eastern line was so great, that he was invited to 
become chairman of the company. He was instru- 
mental, in conjunction with the late Sir William 
Cubitt, in pushing on the line to Dover, But the 
Dover Harbour Board being found too stingy in 
giving accommodation to the traffic, and too grasp- 
ing in their charges for harbour dues, Mr Baxen- 
dale at once proceeded, on his own responsibility, 
to purchase Folkstone Harbour as the port of the 
South-eastern Company. He next proceeded to 
get up the Boulogne and Amiens Railway, which 
was for the most part constructed with English 
capital ; and the direct line from London to Paris 
was thus completed.’ Ultimately, he was 4 
by his sons, but continued to the close of his life 
to take an interest in everything that was going 
on, Baxendale, in fact, was never weary in well- 
doing, and in offering good advice, the result of his 
experience, to all in his employment, 

Some interesting notices are given of manu- 
facturers who have risen to eminence through 


frugality and good business-management, and who 
are noted for a generous attention to the interests 
of those they yer or Sir Titus Salt of Saltaire, 
who might be called the Prince of Manufacturers, 
is the son of a Yorkshire wool-stapler, and worked 
his way up by thrift, ingenuity, and enterprise. To 
this category of distinguished manufacturers belong 
the Ashworths at Egerton and New-Engley, the 
Strutts of Derby, the Marshalls of Leeds, the 
Crossleys, and the Akroyds of Halifax, the Brooks 
of Huddersfield, and many others. ‘All these 
benefactors were originally men of moderate 
means. Sir Joseph Whitworth was a journeyman 
engineer, Sir Josiah Mason was by turns a coster- 
monger, journeyman baker, shoemaker, t- 
weaver, jeweller, split-ring maker, copper-smelter, 
and electro-plater, in which last trade he made his 
fortune.’ e might specify the Tennants of St 
Rollox, as offering a remarkable instance of a 
stupendous concern springing up from small be- 
ginnings within two generations, all through pains- 
taking professional skill and persevering industry. 
Nor might we omit the Brassies, But the enumer- 
ation of such cases would be endless, : 

A number of instances are given of improvi- 
dence keeping pace with increase of wages. We 
quote a few sentences. ‘In a large iron-work near 
Newcastle, where the men were paid the highest 
wages for rolling plates and rails—and where they 
were earning A on three and four hundred 

unds a year—the proprietors observe: “ Except 
in a few instances, we are afraid that workmen 
and their families spend most of their earnings.” 
Another employer in South Staffordshire says: “In 
the majority of cases, the men employed in the 
iron-works spend the whole of their wages before 
the end of the following week. There are, of 
course, some exceptions ; but they are, unhappily, 
very few.” Another, in South Wales, says: “ 
to the thrifty habits of the men, a small minority 
are careful and saving ; they generally invest their 
money in cottage property. But the great major- 
ity of the men spend their money often before 
they earn it, and that in the most reckless way. 
Large sums are spent in drink: this leads to idle- 
ness; and, owing to drinking and idling, the works 
are kept short of men until about Wednesday in 
each week, when the greater part of the most idly 
disposed have become sobered down. Of course, 
when wages are low, the men work more regularly. 
There is less drinking, and altogether the condition 
of the place is healthier in every respect, both in 
a oun and physical sense.” Another observer 
remarks, that the miners of Bilston are about six 
thousand in number, and they spend more than 
fifty thousand pounds annually in the purchase of 
ale and liquors,’ 

The following is a curious case in illustration. 
‘A clerk at Blackburn took a house for twent 
pounds a year, and sublet the cellars underneat 
to a factory operative at a rental of five pounds 
a year. The clerk had a wife, four children, 
and a servant; the operative had a wife and five 
children. The clerk and his family were well 
dressed, their children went to school, ‘and all 
went to church on Sundays. The operative’s 
family went, some to the factory, others to the 
gutter, but none to school ; they were ill-dressed, 
excepting on Sundays, when they obtained their 
clothes trom the pawnshop. As the Saturdays 
came round, the frying-pan in the cellar was 
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almost constantly at work until Monday night ; 
and as regularly as Thursday arrived, the bundle 
of clothes was sent to the pawnshop. Yet the 
income of the upper-class family in the higher 
of the house was a hundred a year ; and the 
income of the lower-class family in the cellar was 
fifty pounds more—that is, a hundred and fifty 
ayear! An in the same neigh- 
urhood used cannot afford lamb, 
salmon, young ducks and green peas, new pota- 
toes, strawberries, and such-like, until after my 
hands have been consuming these delicacies of the 
season for some three or four weeks.” 

Mr Smiles emphatically adds: ‘It is most dis- 
heartening to find that so many of the highest- 

id workmen in the kingdom should spend so 
aad a portion of their earnings in their own 
personal and sensual oo. Many spend 
a third, and others half their entire earnings, in 
drink. It would be considered monstrous, on 
the part of any man whose lot has been cast 
among the educated classes, to exhibit such a 
degree of selfish indulgence ; and to spend even 
one-fourth of his income upon objects in which 
his wife and children have no share.’ 

Should Thrift reach a second edition, as we 
hope it will, the author will have an opportunity 
of drawing some pointed examples of misspent 
time and money, from the late Report of the 
United States consuls to their government, con- 
cerning the labouring-classes in England, Com- 
paring the social condition of English with 
American workmen, a superiority is assigned to 
the latter in consequence of their better education 
and more temperate habits. What the consuls 
say on this seriously important subject, may bear 

quotation. 
| The English workman, they say, ‘ requires a day 
or two to get over his Saturday night and Sunday 
drinking sprees, The extent to which the English 
labouring-class drink up their wages appears in a 
melancholy form in this Report. The consul at 
Sheffield reports that great numbers of working- 
men stop work on Saturday noon, and do not 
commence again till the following Wednesday. 
This is, in part, because they need Monday and 
Tuesday to enable them to recover from the effects 
of Sunday’s drinking. “ Increase of pay,” says the 
consul at Birmingham, “ means increase of drink.” 
In Manchester, our consul reports that many sober 
working-women complained that increased wages 
and shortened hours of labour were a curse to the 
families, as the men were only the more tempted 
to drink. In Liverpool, there seems a wide-spread 
and fearful demoralisation of the labouring-class 
from their intemperate habits. And thus from 
almost all the manufacturing centres, our officials 
report a wretched condition of working-men’s 
families, and reduced efficiency of labour from the 
habits of intemperance prevalent. A curious fact 
also appears in these researches—namely, that a 
rise of wages does not always produce more work, 
Thus, in the collieries of Leeds the product for each 
person in 1864 was 327} tons for 313 working days, 
or 214 cwt. for each person per diem. In 1868, it 
fell to 317 tons, or 20 cwt. per diem; in 1873, to 
174 cwt. for each person per diem. That is a 

uction of production in ten years of 19 per 
cent., while wages have risen 30 per cent. and 
upward, In Manchester, the average earnings of a 
certain mine were 4s, 7d. per day in 1871; in 1872, 


lb, 


the wages had more than doubled, and yet the 
earnings were 2d, less per week for each man. 
The workmen averaged less than four worki 
days per week, while many only worked three 
days. The statement thus presented by the 
United States consuls regarding the terrible loss 
and degradation to the English labouring-classes 
produced by their thriftless drinking habits, will 
not be one of the least of the good results accom- 
plished by this able Report. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS, 
Since our last notice of the subject, Mr Crookes 
has made further progress with his radiometer, 
and has communicated the results of his investi- 
gation to the Royal Society, of which he is a 
Fellow. His instrument, as our readers will 
remember, is a wheel made of straw, or pith, or 
some material equally light, which, in a vacuum, 
rotates by the mere action of light or heat. It is 
very surprising to see the little wheel begin to 
move round when the glass under which it is con- 
fined is touched with a warm hand, or on the 
approach of a candle. If two candles are brought, 
the rotation is twice as fast as with one, and so on 
with a larger number ; and in full sunshine, the 
speed is almost incredible. ‘ Nothing can be seen,’ 
says Mr Crookes, ‘but an undefined nebulous ring, 
which becomes at times almost invisible. The 
number of revolutions per second cannot be 
counted, but it must be several hundreds, for one 
candle will make the radiometer spin round forty 
times a second.’ 

It is an evidence of progress in the inquiry, that 
radiometers of different forms can now be made, 
and their movements exhibited to a large audience, 
while others keep a telegraphic account of their 
rotations on a self-recording instrument. 

This seems curious ; but is it of any use? The 
answer is, that Mr Crookes has already discovered 
two practical applications which promise to bring 
the radiometer into general use as a philosophical 
instrument : one is a photometer, or light measurer, 
for artificial light; the other, for sunlight, or day- 
light. In the former case, the amount of deflection 
of the radiometer by a single candle, at a given 
distance, can be ascertained. The distance of a 
gas-burner that would produce the same amount 
of deflection, can also be ascertained. Mr Crookes 
found the correspondence took place when the 
candle was forty-eight inches distant, and the gas- 
flame one hundred and thirteen inches, This 
shewed that the burner was equal to five and a 
half candles ; and here at once a standard is estab- 
lished. For, if at any time a burner of known 
power did not deflect the radiometer to the proper 
amount, it would be a proof that the gas was not 
of standard quality. Gas-consumers ought to 
rejoice in the thought of having so simple and 
effectual a check on gas-manufacturers. Another 
practical application is, a method by which light 
may be weighed. This, if Mr Crookes is not mis- 
taken, will prove of high importance in science, 
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The sunlight measurer may become of service 
as a meteorological instrument, for experience has 
shewn that it is important to keep a record of the 
amount of light that falls on the earth, as it is to 
note the rise and fall of the barometer, or changes 
of the wind. Professor Roscoe, F.R.S., of Owens 
College, Manchester, published at the beginning of 
last year a description of a ‘self-recording method 
of measuring the intensity of the chemical action 
of total daylight,’ being the outcome of an investi- 
gation commenced ten years previously; from 
which we may infer that the want of something 
of the kind had long been’ felt in the laboratory 
and the observatory. It is well for observers that 
they have now the alternative offered by Mr 
Crookes’ radiometer. 

Dr Tyndall’s researches, which we noticed very 
briefly last month, may be regarded as a repetition 
in brilliant style of a demonstration made and 
established long ago. He, so to speak, proved a 
fact over again ; but the advocates of spontaneous 
generation still maintain their argument, and 
contend that they can produce life from lifeless 
matter. While the controversy is going on, the 
attention of thoughtful minds will be directed to 
the subject, and beneficial results can hardly fail 
to follow. Dr Tyndall, in his latest ae 
approaches the question of infection. He shews 

sewer-gas, though very offensive to the sense 
of smell, is harmless in itself, and is hurtful only 
when floating germs are mingled with it. The 
subject is most interesting, but we shall not say 
more about it here, as we understand it will be 
treated in a separate article in the present work a 

r Bagot, of Pembroke College, Cambri as 
he calls a ‘ safety 
It might with equal truth have been called a 
danger indicator, for placed in a mine, a ship, a 
warehouse, hotel, or petro dwelling, it makes 
known to any required distance any extraordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere from the presence of 
noxious gas or any unusual increase of temperature. 
For example, if an indicator were placed at the 
bottom of a mine, it would, when a rush of fire-damp 
took place, ring a bell in the office above ground ; 
and in like manner, if buried amid the cargo of a 
ship, it would, if the cargo grew too hot, ring a bell 
in the captain’s cabin. These two cases may suffice 
to suggest a great variety of applications of this 
usef Piccsatitn, It resembles the aneroid barom- 
eter, and is made in pairs—the one to indicate 

ressure, the other temperature—and when in use, 
1s connected by wires, which may be of any length, 
with an electrical battery. us, by ingenious 
contrivance, warning is po of every increase of 
pressure or of heat ; and simultaneously with the 
ringing of the bell, an indicator falls, and tells the 
exact place of danger. Any one desiring to have 
further particulars of this praiseworthy instrument, 
should apply to Mr Apps, 433 Strand, London. 

This Fi in another way what was done by Mr 
Siemens some time ago in detecting the heat in a 
coil of telegraph cable when stowed on board ship. 
We described his process at the time. Mr Siemens 
has now invented an instrument for telling the 
— of the sea without the use of a sounding- 


At a recent meeting of the Odontological Society, 


a discussion arose on the tendency of certain teeth, 
especially the incisors, to elongate, and fall out. 
Such @ases were said to be -very common; and the 
chairman, Mr Coleman, mentioned that the occa- 
sion of the elongation was the want of ‘antago- 
nistic’ teeth, which, by pressure in mastication, 
would keep the upper ones in their place, ‘But, 
he remarked, ‘ in the pages state of society, when 
the food was presented to them in a softened state. 
and the knife and fork usurped the true office of 
these teeth, their early loss by falling out was very 
common. That it was greatly on the increase, 
there could be no doubt. When patients would 
not bear any mechanical oy on e had recom- 
mended pressure by the finger or thumb; for 
example, that while employed in reading or an, 
similar occupation, they should press the thum 
gently, but steadily and continuously, upon the 
tooth. If that were persevered in, he thought 
they would find that after a time a considerable 
would take place.’ 

hat the sun has an atmosphere as well as a 
photosphere has long been known; and that the 
surface is less bright at the edges than in the 
centre has been taken as a proof that the atmos- 
phere is an absorbing atmosphere. Calculations 
on the amount of absorption, and its effect on our 
earth, were made by Laplace and other astrono- 
mers ; and of late years the spectrum has been 
used in investigating the question. Mr Langley 
of the Allegheny Observatory, United States, has 
just published the result of his steady observation. 
of the saa ap and he states that the sun’s 
atmosphere is a thin stratum, which cuts off one- 
half of the heat which otherwise would reach us, 
Any diminution or increase in the absorption 
would affect us to an important extent. For 
example, if there were an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. only, it would lower the mean surface 
temperature of our globe by one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. The existence of living things on 
the earth thus appears to be dependent on the 
steadiness of the sun’s atmosphere : let it become 
thicker or thinner, and we must be frozen to death 
or scorched to death. We know what arctic tem- 
perature is, and geologists as well as physicists are 
agreed that our earth has passed through at least 
one glacial epoch, and may we not assume that 
the sun’s atmosphere has been the agent by which 
fluctuations of temperature were brought about in 
the past, and that similar fluctuations may await 
us in some far remote future? It is a subject for 
earnest consideration. 

Professor Loomis, United States, says that the 
average velocity of storms on the Atlantic Ocean is 
nineteen miles an hour; but that over the Ameri- 
can continent the rate is twenty-six miles an 
hour. He has in the ten years 1864-74 traced ten 
storms all across the Atlantic from America to 
Europe, and he believes there would be more if 
the means of tracing were more complete than 
they are at present. The average path of the 
storms in crossing from west to east has a tend- 
ency to bend northwards. 

In the Report of the Geological Survey of North 
Carolina, published by authority of the legislature 
of that state, a fresh instance is given of the influ- 
ence of the rotation of the earth on geology. The 
fact is brought out that on the south side of certain 
rivers there are usually bluffs and high banks, and 
on the north, swamps and low flats; and that the 
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miocene shell-beds are found only on the south 
side. The cause of these phenomena, says Mr 
Kerr, author of the Report, is doubtless the rota- 
tion of the earth co-acting with the river-current ; 
and he brings forward the demonstration that ‘in 
whatever direction a body moves on the surface of 
the earth, there is a force arising from the earth’s 
rotation which deflects it to the right in the 
northern hemisphere, and to the left in the 
southern.’ 

The inhabitants of some parts of our eastern 
coasts know well what is meant by drifting sands. 
The coasts of the Mediterranean furnish examples 
on a prodigious scale, and it appears that the city 
of Beyrout is in danger of being swallowed up by 
drifting sands, A remedy is wanted, and General 
Cotton has drawn up Notes on the Works of Sowing 
and Consolidation of the Dunes or Coast Sand-hilis 
of Gascony, and these having been published by 
the Royal Agricultural Society, are at the service 
of all enterprising land-reclaimers. The Gascony 
sands rer 120 miles along the shores of the 
gulf from the Garonne to the Adour, with a width 
of three miles, and were always advancing towards 
the interior. The work of fixing was commenced 
about thirty years ago by sowing pine-seeds mixed 
with seeds of the broom plant. The places sown 
were covered with brushwood, which was taken 
away when the broom grew strong. The broom 
protected the young pines till they also grew 
strong, and then were cut and used as brushwood 
to protect other plots. The pine is a sea-pine well 
adapted to the climate, yielding large quantities of 
resin as well as timber ; and by steady persever- 
ance in the way here briefly sketched, there are 
now two hundred thousand acres of magnificent 
forest, which, in a few years, will be worth more 
than three millions sterling. The cost was forty- 
seven shillings an acre; and for this moderate 
sum a wild desert has been converted into fruit- 
fulness, all danger of drifting sands is at an end, 
and the lands behind the belt of forest are pro- 
tected from the furious gales that blow from the 
sea. Similar endeavours on \the opposite side of 
the Mediterranean should produce similar results. 

In a communication to the Philosophical Society 
of Liverpool, further evidence of change of climate 
through destruction of trees and other causes, is 
presented, and the existence of the great desert of 
Atacama may be adduced in its support. ‘The 
Andes thereabout, remarks the writer, ‘appear to 
have risen considerably during the last few cen- 
turies, and, of course, every foot of extra height 
decreases the moisture of the winds from the east. 
Then, again, the Chilians have burned every tree 
and bush in the mines, and so altered the scanty 
rainfall to nearly nothing. ... When Pedro de 
Valdivia marched from Peru to Chili, in 1540, he 
found this region well populated, and had to fight 
hard in order to pass to the south. Now, no 
people could grow enough to eat, from want of 
water.’ 

Professor Koch of Berlin has rectified a long 
standing error by shewing that the two willows 
classed as forms of the weeping willow, are not 
natives of Persia or Assyria, but of China and 
Japan, much farther east. Popular writers have 
described the willows growing by the rivers of 
Babylon; but the willows there are not larger 
than shrubs; and the trees on which the harps 
were hung were ‘ most likely poplars.’ 


At a recent meeting of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, in Calcutta, a piece of telegraph cable was 
exhibited, shewing that the india-rubber covering 
had been pierced by grass. The piercing was so 
complete, and the contact of the grass with the 
copper core was so perfect, that ‘dead earth,’ as it 
is technically aa was produced, and the effi. 
ciency of the cable destroyed. Is this an indica. 
tion that submarine cables will have to be pro- 
tected from vegetable as well as animal enemies? 
It was suggested as a probable explanation, ‘ that 
the seeds had become attached to the core when 
under water, and had afterwards germinated when 
the core was stored.’ Owing to the dried-up con. 
dition of the grass, the species could not be deter- 
mined. 

At a subsequent meeting, a four-horned sheep 
was exhibited which had been brought from 
Afghanistan. It is described as ‘ of large size and 
beautiful form,’ with ‘ beautiful wool.’ 

India produces what may be termed wild silks, 
of which that made from the tusser moth is a 
well-known example. Measures have been taken 
under the sanction of the India Office for col- 
lecting these silks, working them up, and trying 
experiments on them with various dyes. Should 
the attempt succeed, a large addition would eventu- 
ally be made to the commercial resources of 
India. 

An account of a remarkable whirlwind is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the same iy 
This whirlwind was two hundred and fifty y: 
in diameter, travelled a distance of two miles in 
less than twenty minutes, in the neighbourhood 
of Nagarpur. It began about an hour after sun- 
set, in the middle of the great river Jamuné, 
which was an exceptional commencement, for a 
whirlwind usuall aire out in a sun-scorched 
plain in broad daylight. The river is about a 
mile in width. The whirlwind first struck eighteen 
large barges, overturned, and drove them on 
shore ; and one was lifted bodily into the air, 
carried over the bank (fifteen feet in height), and 
dashed to pieces in a field some thirty yards 
inland, Next, a village was struck, and a path- 
= of devastation two hundred and fifty yards in 
width was made through it in an instant; nota 
house was left standing; all the plantain trees 
were wrenched off or uprooted; twelve large 
mango trees were torn up by the roots; the 
bamboo clumps were twisted round and laid flat, 
and a dead cow was found among the broken 
branches of a mango tree, some thirty feet above 
the ground. On each side of the line of havoc 
everything remained tranquil, and many fields 
over which the storm passed were entirely un- 
injured. After rushing through three vileg 
the whirl struck the river, and there ceased as 
suddenly as it began. The villagers, when ques- 
tioned afterwards, said: ‘We suddenly heard a 
booming, whirling sound as loud as the firing of 
cannon. All became dark, but with a sort of Fond 
glare init; there was a sense of suffocation from 
the tremendous whirling of the air, and in a 
moment everything was swept off and whirled 
away in all directions.’ The glare was in all 
probability an electrical phenomenon rendered 
visible by the darkness, 
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